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ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS. 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET 
NOVELTY. 

NOVELTY is pleaftng to all. Familiar 
objects foon ceafe to afford that kind of pleaf- 
ure, which their firft appearance produced. 
Strong habits are indeed interwoven in the 
conititution of man, the interruption of 
which fills him with difquietude, and to 
eradicate them is extremely difficult ; but 
exquifite pleature and delight are the effeéts 
of novelty. ‘Thofe things which at firit ex- 
cited our iurprife, gained our attention, and 
filled us with the moft agreeable fenfations, 
by acquaintance become uninterefting, | and 
no longer afford thofe pleafant emotions, 
which their prefence once infpired. 

All men are in purfuit of fome defirable 
object, which, when cloiely examined, is dif- 
coveredto be new. Evemna fiory relifhes ac- 
cording to itsnovelty. The firft recital pro- 
duces a degree of pleafure, which a repeti- 
tion feldom affords, and the third time we 
hear it with difguft. What then is calcu- 
lated to gain admiration ? That, which, by a 
continual changing, prefents frefh objects for 
contemplgtion. 

By new projects and inventions, accom- 
pan ‘ed with a pompous } hara ngue, and afhow 
of new advantage, the man of the people pre- 
ferves their efteem and admiration. No fooner 
does one fcheme ape e familiar, and ceafe 
to appear wonderful, than another is intro- 
duced to keep the mind continually occupied. 

Leaving {peculative exa mples, the bare 
mention of which produces immediate con- 
viction, let us turn our attention a moment 
to the folid fciences. Here, as in all other 
things, novelty is agreeable. ‘The pleature ot 
Archimedes, on finding the proportions of a 
triangle, is too well known to need repeating. 
On difcovering the folution of a mathemati- 
cal problem, many, within the iphere of our 
knowledge, have manifetted an agreeable fur- 
prife, ac companied with unequivocal demon- 
{irations of joy and delight, which arofe 
entirely from the novelty of the thing ; for 
the fame folution when become familiar is no 
more regarded as a matter of pleafure. Its 
utility remains the fame, but the delight, 
which the firft difcovery produced, vanithes 
with acquaintance. 

W hat could induce a Newton to purfue his 
laborious and painful refearehes with fuch 
ardor and perfeverance, but the pleafure arii- 
ing from new difcoveries ? Ufefulnefs to the 
world, and the honor of being a philofopher, 
might be an additional {pur to his induftry ; 
but the fatisfaction, his new acquired knowl- 
edge atforded, was alone a fufficient motive 





' recommends them as the 


‘was the reward of his labors. 





to ftimulate his mind to the moft vigorous 
exertions and unwearied perfeverance, ‘This 
This was 
enough to drive him to the clofeft applica- 
tion. 

Every man has fome object in view, which 
he can feldom accomplifh without the affift- 
ance of others. Here his abilities are called 
into action. Knowing, that whatever is 
new, will gain admirers, he proceeds to in- 
vention. 

Here we might obferve the effects of nov 


| elty upon fafhion and drefs, where fhe rules 


{with unlimited way ; we might recognize 
her footiteps through the various revolutions 
that have drenched the world in blood ; we 


might behold her lending affiftance to the | 


progrefs of the arts and {iciences, in the un- 
inlightened ages of antiquity, where her un- 
bounded influence over the minds of the vul- 
gar {hows the nefs of her authority. 
But thefe we p and obferve her 
power at the p r 

The laudable defire of new difcoveries is 






| not confined to men of deep knowledge and 


penetrating genius. It reigns from the king 
to the peafant. The mechanic and philofopher 
each endeavors to exceed his predeceffors ; ; 
each feeks applaufe by his difcoveries and in- 
ventions. 

So attached to novelty is the generality of 

mankind, that many things are forfaken 
merely on account of their antiquity, and re- 
jected becaufe they have long been familiar. 
As the palate has *a diirelifh for the fame 
food long continued, and the eye is wearied 
by iteadily looking at the fame objec ; fo 
the mind, by long contemplating the fame 
thing, becomes cloyed, and turns from it to 
the purfuit of thofe whofe recent appearance 
proper objects of 
attention. 


would not be underftc infinuate | 
I ld t t lerftood to infinuate 


that every new thing is the beft, or that all 
old things, which ceafe to pleafe, are unprof- 
itable, or unworthy of notice. No—Many of 


our old cuftoms, though now rejected to pre- _ 


pare room for the inventions of the day, de- 
ferve our warmeft approbation. 
Formerly, to travel in the road from Mife- 


ry to Happinefs, vigilance and circumfpec- 


tion were neceflary, left the difficulties of the 
way fhould divert the attention of the travel- 
ler from the object of his journey. But 
man’s defire for new things has invented a 
more eafy path. He can now take a much 


fhorter courfe, and avoid thofe tirefome hills | 


and dangerous precipices, which coft ancient 
pilgrims fo much labor and anxiety. Yes, 
new inventers are plenty, who by one large 
{tride, one prodigious leap, will carry a man 
over all former difficulties, and, as they af- 
firm, place him fafe in the regions of happi- 


nefs. Invention does not ftophere. Anoth4 
er clafs of men are urging their new fchemes 
| to pleafe the world and gain admirers. Thefe) 
would gladly make us believe that mind 1 
matter, that the fame caufe, which diffolve 
the corporeal fyftem, puts a period to con) 
fcioufnefs, and man drops into oblivion! 
The fatal influence of fuch fentiments, upon’ 
one of the European nations is too frefh in) 
| memory to need recapitulation. | 
| Of this univerfal love of novelty eve 
_man, who feeks the accomplifhment of any 
_ particular object, does not fail to take eve 
' poflible advantage. ‘This is manifeft by the’ 
multitude of publications that appear in the i 
world. An author finds ready market fox) 
his productions by juft informing the public) 
| that his books contain things entirely news 
| What is this, but a conclufive evidence, that, 
the world is pleafed with novelty. 
P. S. 
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“ Full many a gem of pureft ray ferent, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 3 
Full many a flower is born to blufh unjeen, 
And wafle its fweetne/s on the defert air.” 


IT would not, we prefume, be extravagant 
to pronounce this one of the happieft allusiy 
fions ever drawn by the pen of fancy. Oui} 
author is reprefenting genius cramped by) Hid 
poverty or loft in obfcurity, which he comsy@ 
pares to a diamond in the bottom ofthe feajiyy 
where it muft remain forever ufelefs and und qa 
adinired ; ora flower growing in the defert/ i} 
unfolding its beauties in vain, and wafting ithe) 
fragrance on the lone gales of the wilder} 
neis. 

In fome fituations in life talents muft li 
dormant, genius bud and bloflom unnoticed} 
and wilt and expire unlamented. How cag 
he, who has nothing to beftow, evince hi) 
| charity ? He cannot—although his benevol fi} 
| lence extend to the whole human race an@iey 
his heart bleed for the unfortunate, he canné) 
—~he has no way to demonftrate his philar 
'thropy or convince mankind how much 
| feels interefted in their welfare. 
| Obfcurity of birth and fituation, ofte 

times, conceals a man from public notice Ai 
Difheartened by the refpect, which is pai i 
to parentage and urbanity, and confcious tha} 
he can boaft of neither ; he dares not, . ) 
though he feels it to be his duty, come fo 
ward and act himfelf. Senfible that eve}: 
truth, preferred by fo feeble an advocate, c2 
avail nothing, he mourns in fecret the folli¢ 
of the great, and only repels with a figh, thi 
calamities brought upon his country by thiy 
wickednefs and imbecility of its rulers. 

It is a truth to which experience bears tefy 
timony, that undue deference has ever bee 
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giver: to the opinions of the well-born in eve- 
ryageand country. ‘The ftory told by Solo- 
mon, of the poor wife man, whofe wifdom 
faved the city, and whofe labors with himfelf 
were fo foon forgotten, is a finifhed picture 
of ingratitude. It is fufficient to unhinge the 
hopes of every child of emulation, who has 
no ether ftaff on which to lean than his own 
talents and virtue. How can he unfupport- 
ed, ever expect to arrive at diftinétion and 
climb the craggy {teep of fame, while pride 
and power tefore, and envy and detraction 
behind, all con{pire to keep him back. 

Rich and powerful, are terms, which at the 
preféent day, ftand almoft fynonymons with 
wife and good, at leaft they recommend a 
man quite as well. [t is abfurd to fuppofe 
. the children of the wife and opulent, better 
| by nature than others. A King may be the 
mae parent of a knave, the miler of a pauper, and 
eet a philofopher of an ideot. Who can fay that 
| the peafant’s humble cottage has not given 
* birth to as much beauty and virtue as were 
f ever conceived within the walls of a palace ¢ 
yy Yet one becomes the fubject of eulogy and 
® admiration, while the other is fuffered to 
B) “ blufh unfeen.” Are not thefe things wrong ? 
+8) Ought not the gates of honour to be thrown 
“© open to merit indifcriminately, that every 
fon of genius may rife in proportion to his 
worth * Or muit he be forever prohibited 
from entering the portals of fame and tread- 
ing the paths of glory, merely becaufe he 
)) was not born in the lap of luxury, or becaufe 

his anceftors have never tafted the /caves and 
Pl: jifoes of government, nor flaked their thirft at 
» the fountain of power. &. 
——— 
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THE MORALIST—No. IV. 

; LET me congratulate you, my friend, 
))) faid I advancing, on the virtuous refolutions 
which you have fo judicioufly formed. You 
i | have been directed to juft conclufions. The 
4 {advancing of our own happinefs in connec- 
_tion with that of others is the only bafis on 
which can be erected a fabric of Moral Phi- 
lofophy which will endure the teft of expe- 
rience—this muff be the only one, for it is 
te b idently defigned by the God of nature. 
it ia It is confiftent with our reafon : it is adapt- 

il Ht ied to univer{al comprehenfion—does not run 
z! Ei Snto the mazes of metaphyfical difquifition. 
| ai his alone can be reduced to practice ; at 
i | deaft, without a regard to this rule, fociety 


a * 4 
Litae nega Oe Rotce 


[te eee 


4 ’ 


| AM ould not long exift. True it is that men 
{ beer not all governed at all times by this prin- 
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increafes with his paffions ; he ismore mifer- 
able than the wretch whom his oppreffion 
binds to the oar, or condemns to the {pade. 
The votary of pleafure is not more fuccefsful. 
Let him drain the intoxicating bowl; let 
him exalt himfelf to the rank of a beatt in 
enjoying the delights of the Epicure. With 
the juice of the grape he drinks in madnets. 


his fellows ; let him grow mad with power, | 
and effay to govern nations ; his unhappinets | it without, he has his 


with money, and if a profeffed cook cannot de 


t . his art for nothing : the 
fame may be faid of making a poem, it is eaG 
ly brought about by him that has a saa j 
but the ikill hes in doing it without pal. ‘EL 
purfuance of this end, I fhall prefent the a 
der with a plain and certain recipe, by which 
any author in the batho; may be qualified for 
this grand performance. 





The art of the cook in preparing the feaft is 


eafe and death agreeable to his palate. Pur- | 
fue then, Aftatos, the path you have fo hap- 
pily chofen. 
merable occafions, find your inclination at 
variance with your duty ; tor we are all pof- 


and you have paifions as well as others. It 


gles to give up what you formerly efteemed 
pleaiures. ‘lhefe ftruggles will return ; and 


you will not always feel that attachment to 


the general good, that warm benevolence 
which appears to poffefs your heart on this 
firit difcovery of the beauty and excellency 
of truth. But never facrifice to prefent in- 
tereit or inclination t of conduét which 
you have adop His the compafs 
which, if you uferat guide you fafely 
through this dangerousand ftormy fea. But 
you will fee a thoufand inviting objects to al- 
lure you from the caufe in which it direéts 
you; you will often diftruft your faithful 


? 







nay, you will fometimes be ready to caft it 
overboard, and truft yourfelf to the uncer- 
tain direction of the ftars. But it is at your 
peril if you do not follow its directions. I 
there took leave of my young friend, and as 
I returned to my lodgings, it occurred to me 
that arelation of his cafe to the public might 
not be improper, as there are doubtlefs many 
youth in a jituation like that he has juft aban- 
doned ; that is, with regard to any fyitem of 
moral condutt, they are yet indetermined, yet 
afloat on the horrid ocean of thoughtlefinets 
and indifference. With a view to their ad- 
vantage the communication has been made. 





ae ee 
A receipt to make an epic poem. 

AN epic poem, the critics agree, is the 
greateft work human nature is capable of. 
Phey have already laid down many mechani- 
cal rules for compofitions of this fort, but at 
the fame time they cut off almoft all under- 





| | isciple. Their ignorance of it, their miftakes 
», } , ‘in its application, and above all their felfith 

+, Ypaffions introduce difordér and mifery. Yet 
ike Lot in Sodom, enough of this ineftima- 

















mi Let the ambitious man, (whofe 
mages ns felfithnefs itfelf,) afflume the 
ims Oo Overnmment and tyrannize over 






















takers from the poilibility of ever performing 
them ; for the firft qualification they unani- 
|moufly require in a poet, isa genius. I {hall 
‘here endeavor, for the benefit of my country- 
‘men, to make it manifeft, that an epic poem, 
\may be made without a genius, nay, without 
Mtarily te or much reading. 


You will doubtlefs, on*innu- | - . pe 
’ \{cope for long defcriptions : put thefe pieces 


} 

ge 

: Boe: : Apt . | tancy into one tale. 
feffed of fome degree of exclufive feltifhnets, | : 

| 


has doubtlefs coit you many and great ftrug- | 


guide, often aver it varies from the pole ;| 


This muft necef- 
farily be of great ufe to all thofe, who confefs 
they never read, and of whom the world is 

| convinced they never /earn. Moliere obferves 
of making a dinner, that any man can do it 


lor the Fase. 


, - <4 Take out of any ol > if 
only this to render the poilonous feeds of dil- y old 2 mes hiftory-book, 


romance, or iegend (for inftance, Geoffery of 
Monmouth, or Don Belianis of Greece,) 
thofe parts of the ftory which afford moft 


| together, and throw all the adventures you 
Then take a hero, whom 
| you may chute for the found of his name, and 
put him into the midit of thefe adventures : 
there let him work for twelve books ; atthe 
end of which you may take him out, ready 
prepared to conquer or to marry: it being ne~ 
ceflary that the conclution of an epic poem 


be fi rtunate. 





l’o make an Episope. 

Take any remaining adventure of your 
former collection, in which you could no way 
involve your Aero: or any unfortunate ac- 
ident, that was too good to be thrown away ; 
and it will be of ufe, applied to any other per- 
jon, who may be loft and evaporate in the 
‘courte of the work, without the leaft damage 
ito the compolition. 

For the Morar and ALLEGORY. 

Thefe you may extract out of the fable af- 
terwards, at your leifure : be fure you _/ratn 
} thein fufficiently. 


for the MANNERS. 

For thofe of the hero, take all the beft 
qualities you can find in the moft celebrated 
heroes of antiquity ; if they will not be re- 
duced to a confiftency, lay them all on a heap 
upon him. But be fure they are qualities, 
| which your patron would be thought to have 5 
and to prevent any miitake which the world 
may be fubjeét to, felect from the alphabet 
'thofe capital letters that compofe his nainey 
land fet thera at the head of a dedication be- 
| fore your poem. However, do not abfolute- 
ily obferve the exact quantity of thefe virtues, 
‘it not being determined whether or no it be 
necefiary for the hero of a poem to be an Aorie 
eff man. For the under charaéters, gather 
ithem from Homer and Virgil, and change 
the names as occafion ferves. 


For the MacHINEs. 

Take of Deities, male and female, as many 
as you can ufe ; feparate them into two equal 
parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle ; let 
Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus molli- 
fy hizn. Remember, on all occafions, to make 
ufe of volatile Mercury. If you have need of 
devils, draw them out of Milton’s Paradile, 
and extract your /pirits from Taflo. lhe 
ufe of thefe machines is evident ; fince no 
epic poem can poflibly fubfift without them, 
the wifeft way is to referve them for you 
greateft neceffities ; when you cannot extr- 
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cate your hero by any human means, or your- Nature is fo arranged by him, as to receive 


felf by your own wit, feek relief from heaven, 


and the gods will do your bufinefs very readi- rance of the earth appears more than the la- 
iy. ‘This is according to the direct prefcrip- bor of the cultivator. 


tion of Horace in his art of poetry. 


Nee deus interfit, nifs dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. on 
hat is to fay, a poet fhould never call upon 
the gods for their affiflance, but when he is in 
great perplexity. 
For the Descriptions. 

Fora tempeft. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auf- 
ter, and Boreas, and caft them together in 
one verfe: add to thefe, of rain, lightning 
and thunder (the loudeft you can) guantum 
wficit. Mix your clouds and billows well 
together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
{cription here and there with a quick-fand. 
Brew your tempeft well in your head, before 
you tet it a-blowing. 

For a battle. Picka large quantity of im- 
ages and defcriptions from Homer’s J/iads, 
with a {pice ortwo of Virgil, and if there re- 
main any overplus, you may lay them by for 
a flirmi/>. Seafon it well with fmilies, and 
it will make an excellent battle. 

For a burning town. If fuch a defcription 
be neceflary (becaufe it is certain there is one 
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an additional luftre from art; andthe exube- 


| Shakefpeare, when he foars, is borne by a 
' mule of fire beyond human fight ; but Mil- 
| ton, in his grandeft moments, retains the 
light of reafon. His ecttacies are the ecita- 
cies of a philofopher : Shakefpeare’s are the 
‘flights of an invifible being. Notwithftand- 
| ing this, their fpirits are fomewhat congenial ; 
' for allowing the variation of the epic from the 
dramatic they move us by the fame golden 
{prings of pathos. In the art of exciting ter- 
ror, lam not fure but that Shakefpeare is 
fuperior ; for inftance, the dream of Eve is 
painted rather tamely, though in juft and 
beautiful colors ; while Clarence’s vifion dif- 
plays the inmoit receffes of horror, appre- 
_henfion, pity, judgment, and admirable fan- 
icy. ‘The characters of Satan and Macbeth 
|are both, indeed, extremely well managed, 
and in my opinion extremely alike ; they 
i have the fame courage, the fame undaunted 
jambition, uncurbed freedom of will, and 
fpirited fortitude in the hour of deftruction. 
!'They both are con{cious of their ingratitude 
‘and wickednefs, both ftubborn and relentlefs, 
‘and even in the midft of their fuccefs, they 


in Virgil,) old Troy is ready burnt to your} 
et 


hands. But if you fear that would be thought | 


feem to feel a boding of the confequences. 











: pole’) The addrefs of the arch-infidel to the fun, is 
borrowed, a chapter or two of Burnet’s Theo- | a noble defcription of the remorfe attendant 


ry of the contlagration, well circumftanced | 5, confcience ; it fhews that even Lucifer 


“sve !. , : an pes o 17} 4; ] - . e sd j 
and done into verfe, will be a good /ucceda ihimfelf could not but find its fting. Mac- 


beth, in almoft every fituation, confeffes his 
_ oe ; ; guilt, yet plunges into deeds of tenfold hor- 
found all over the creation 5 the moft Igner yor. Lady Macbeth alfo might be introduc- 
ant mey gather them, but the difficulty is in ‘ed here, but Scmale tondarasie danas wae 


Prete? j 


ele 


tile 
=A | 
As for fimivies and metaphors, they may be} 


~ 


fase 1P1 4 » } " 4 vit! ry} ¥ Ce > 
app/ying them. For this advife v ith your favage temper. ‘The moit apparent touch 
, ee ¢ sot raé . . . ” . 
bvokfeller. [ Swift. that diftinguifhes Macbeth from Satan, is in 
—e oe y- ; - . Ye 
se his cowardice and mean prevarication ; he 
The Genius of SHAKESPEARE and MiLTon ELE 
eLidiil! 
contrafted, , 


THE Italian writers compare the poem of «Thou canft not fay I did it,” 

Ariofto to a garden of melons ; where thofe|to Banquo’s ghoft, becaufe he only command- 

that are good are excellent, and thofe that! ed his affaffination : Milten’s hero gloried in 

are bad, are worth nothing. On the other | his undoing 3 and, 

hand, ‘Taflo is aflimilated to a bed of cucum- “ Fierce his grafped arms, 

bers 3 where all are ripe and found, but defii- Clath’d on his founding fhield the din of war, 

tute of that delicious relifh which pleafes the | tiurling defiance to the vault of heaven.”’ 

moft refined tafte. Shakefpeare is like a cataraét, at one time 
Shakefpeare (to ufe this allufion) is a wild | rufhing through rocks and caverns foaming 





garden ; where peaches, plumbs and apples, | and terrifying ; then finking into a fluggifh 
are found ; fome crude, fome four, fome rot- | calm, with nothing but the dudd/es of his tor- 
ten, but fome incomparable. He is a vine-/ mer fublimity. Milton is a full, not over- 
yard of plenty where many of the fineft flowing river ; and, like the river to the fea, 
branches are ruined, for want of the pruning- haftening towards his illuftrious defign, nev- 
knife. Shakefpeare, like the world, ts full! er pauling, and feldom dangerous to the 
of good and evil; but his worft fare is fo paffengers. The very foibles of one are de- 
tempting, that we have not power to refrain | lufive and charming ; but the other, if ever 
from it. Butthe chafte, the fublime Milton, he fhould defcend, is flat, and liable to inferi- 
is, like his own Eden, |ority from the nature of his performance. 
The wild fcenery of Shakefpeare is the un- 
bleh ied Se tin a aaah oat of) connected magic of Merlin, varioufly divert- 
ee ce . ‘ing: that of Milton is like Pluto’s Elyfium ; 
which enchanting, yet built on the bafis of an opin- 
ion which bears the air of probability. 


“A happy rural feat of various view.” 


“ He cans’d to grow 
All trees of noble kind; for fight, fmell, tafte ; I ord. the f. . f 
And all winsd'them Hood We ire of Fe: na word, the former was a man of many 
} 7 


High, eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit, faults and many virtues; the latter nearly a 


ftudy and dint of learning. Shakefpeare 
was the child of fancy : Milton the child of 
judgment. Milton was the poet and critic 
too : Shakefpeare the poet only ; but fuch a 
one, as * we ne’er fhall loook upon his like 
again.” Dermody. 
——E |S 
TEMPERANCE. 
The reader will {mile at the pleafantry as well as ape 
prove the good fenfe of the following thoughts on 
Temperance, taken from “* The Invalid,” by the 


late Rev. R. Graves — 

«It has been obferved, that all other ani- 
mals befides man are contented with one fpe- 
cies of food ; flefh, fifh, or fowl, or vegeta- 
bles ; and never encroach on that of differ- 
ent {pecies. 

«The lion, though invefted with fove- 
reign power, and living in regal ftyle, is con- 
tented with the leg of a calf or the haunch of 
a ftag ; never thinks of a fecond courfe, or 
of adefert or even of a fauce, cauliflower, or 
carrot, pickled cucumber, or the like. 

“The eagle alfo, king of the birds, feafts 
himfelf and his royal family, the young princ- 
es and the infants, on a brace of pheafants, a 
turkey, or a dozen of pigeons; but would 
not debafe himfelf by ttooping to a neft of 
larks or robin red-breafts, for a fecond 
courfe. 

« But man, as lord of the creation, by his 
prerogative, falls foul of whatever comes in 
his way, and ranfacks the univerfe to gratify 
his voracious appetite : the fowls of the air, 
the fifhes of the fea, the beafts of the foreft, 
with vegetables of every fpecies ; not only 
herbs which were intended for the ufe of 
man, but roots, which feem referved for the 
food and the fnouts of hogs ; nay, even the 
excrefcences of nature, mufhrooms and truf- 
fles, indigeftible fubftances, which, if they 
were ever intended to be eaten, it mut 
probably have been by the inhabitants of the 
infernal regions. 

«If temperence, however, regulated our 
ufe of thofe various articles of food with 
which Providence indulges us ; if we killed 
the animals without cruelty, and cooked 
them with plainnefs and fimplicity, they 
might be, what Providence intended them, 
infead of what we too often make them, a 
bleffing and not a curfe. But when we tor- 
ture them im taking away their lives, as we 
often do, and fcarify, carbonade and bedevil 
their flefh, not only with pepper and falt, as 
we do the gizzard of a turkey, but add a lit- 
tle nutmeg, a little cinnamon, a blade of mace, 
with chalots and onions, &c. and eat it with 
oil, vinegar, and muftard ; fuch an hetero- 
geneous mixture, inftead of producing a lac- 
teous chyle, flowing through the alimentary 
canal, like the ftream of Arno, muft become 
a cauftic fluid, rufhing like the fiery torment 
of Vefuvius, harrowing up and tearing the 
veffels ; or at leaft generate fevers, calen- 
tures, and every difeafe incident to the hu- 
man body.” 


Another number of the Tablet may be ex- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


My only claim's an hone heart. 


MY LOVE, 
Wilt thou go hence with me, 
Stem life’s broad tempeftuous ocean, 
‘Tempt dangers both of land and fea, 
Mid dire diftrefs, or war’s commotion ? 


Should ficknefs ever lay me low, 

Should pain ftand hov’ring o’er my bed, 
Then wilt thou foothe afflition’s woe, 
And on thy bofom reft my head. 


{n fortune’s favors I’ve no part, 
Bloodttain’d laurels never knew, 
My only claim’s an honett heart, 
Conftant in love, in friendthip true. 


But He who dwells afar on high, 
Rides on the whirlwind, calms the fea, 
Who hears the ravens when they crv, 
Will fure prote& both you and me. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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The Rofe-Tree, the Gardener, and the Shrubs. 


A-ROSE-TREE, exquifitely fair, 
With fweets embalm’d the pailing air : 
In vermeil tints and tender dyes, 

It match’d the blufh of morning {kies, 
‘And foft beneath its fhade was found 
A fthelter for the flow’rets round ; 
The humbleft primrofe of the dale 
There fought a refuge from the gale ; 
For vain the ruder ftorms oppofe 
Whiat’s fhelter’d by this lovely Role ; 
And vain fhali guils of envy blow, 
Where Shrubs in foft protection grow. 


A Gard’ner leaning on his fpade 
By chance this lovely Rofe furvey’d, 
And oh ! faid he, how oft with toil 
Thefe hands have till’d Parnaflian’s foil ; 
How oft Poetic ground I’ve trod, 
Obedient to the Mufes nod ; 
How long have thrown my plaats about, 
Tih {earce I find the nurfelings out ! 
*Tis time that all were rang’d together, 
And fafely fenc’d from wind and weather ; 
Forall they brook the public ftorm, 
And afk fome fouthern afpec& warm. 
But fcatter’d thus in wild diforder, 
Without the fafeguard of a border, 
They feem like Briars by the road 
To want a vifible abode, 
And ftand expos’d to every thief 
Who ftrips the Laurel of its leaf. 


Now yonder Rofe that looks fo fair, 
Ah ! my poor plants that ye might fhare 
Such fhelter ! and tho’ weak ye be, 
How would you thrive near yonder tree ? 


The gen’rous Rofe-Tree bloom’d confent, 
And to his tafk our Gard’ner went ; 
rer tho’ faint Pinks and Field Flowers wild 
one ufelefs Furze the wreath compil’d, 
Sear Lilac fring’d with Rhyme, 
_ orn and variegated Thyme, 
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LITERARY TABLET. 


With here and there of Bays a {prig, 

A Cyprefs bough and Myrtle twig, 

Mixt with full many a weed that grows, 
Where’er a mortal flow’ret blows. 

Still the fair Rofe-Tree tmil’d benign, 

As guardian goddefs of the fcene, 

And the flight Garland which he plann’d, 
Accepted trom our Gard’ner’s hand. 


A 


TRANSLATED. 
ON the fair confines of Idalia’s fhore, 


Where Europe ends, and Afia opes her ftore, 
Love’s ancient palace rears its rev’rend head, 


With finett touches of peculiar taite. 


Perpetual fummer paints the fmiling ground. 





| To wave the myrtle, and to woo the rofe, 

| The tender South is all the gale that biows ; 

| Sun, without cloud, exerts a foltcring power, 

| The clime to fuckle in eternal flower. 

| Pomona triumphs o’er her burnifh’d bough, 

And Terra atks no profits from the plough ; 
Supertor Nature {miles at Mortal aid, 

And {purns alike the fickle and the {pade. 

| Spontaneous harvefts glad the roving fight, 

And peace and plenty urge to foft delight. 

Here, once again, the times of gold appear, 

And every charm, but—Innocence is here ; 

No jarring jargon of a world at ftrife 

Pervades the am’rous languithments of life, 

But touching airs, which harmony ini{pires, 

Trill to the foftnefs of a thoufand lyres ; 

A thoufand lovers tune the tender voice, 

And, amiably weak, defend their choice ; 


In the {weet chorus of th’ impaflion’d fong. 


From Flora’s bofom pillag’d every morn ; 
Half-naked Graces near the Temple ftand, 
To add new converts to Love’s happy land ; 
Or elie repos’d on beds of rifing flowers, 


The anxious hope, the tear that tells defire. 
The {mile of frolic, and the blufh of fire. 
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The openirig of the Ninth Book of the Henriade 


Whole rich foundations were by Nature laid ; 
Whofte beauteoas ttructure, Art,her rival,grac’d 


There, all the charming neighborhood around, 


The blett enthufiafis drown the fenfe of wrong 


Freth wreaths of rofe their fragrantfronts adorn, 


In touching filence try their various powers— 
The care that melts, the tender breathing figh, 
The whifpering wifh, the pleafure moving eye, 














(The Critical Reviewers, in their remarks upon a 
new traflation of ANACRRON, by Mr. Moore, /2- 
le& the following exquifite addrefs to the Rofz, as 
beautiful as the fubje® on which it is written, for 
a [pecimen of his poetical fpirit and powers of verfi- 
fication ] 


THE ROSE, 


WHILE we invoke the wreathed Spring, 
Refplendent Rofe ; to thee we’ll fing — 
Refplendent Rofe, the flower of flowers, 
Whofe breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers ; 
Whofe virgin bluth, of chaften’d dye, 
Enchants fo much our mortal eye ; 

When pleafure’s bloomy feafon glows, 
The Graces love to twine the Rofe ; 
The Rofe is warm, Dione’s blifs, 
And flufhes like Dione’s kifs ! 

Oft has the poet’s magic tongue, 

The Rofe’s fair luxuriance fung ; 
And long the mufes, heavenly maids, 
Have rear’d it in their tuneful fhades, 
When at the early glance of morn, 


It fleeps upon the glittering thorn, 


| 


| Lis {weet to dare the tangled fence, 


| And cull the timid flower thence, 


| 
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And wipe with tender hand away, 
The tears that on its bluthes lay ! 

"Tis {weet to hold the infant {tems, 
Yet dropping with Aurora’s gems, 
And ftrefh inhale the {picy fighs, 

That trom the weeping buds arife. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye, 
Our rofy fillets fcent exhale, 

And fll with balm the fainting gale ! 
When morning paints the orient ikies, 


| Her fingers burn with rofeate dies ; 


The nymphs difplay the Rofe’s charms, 
It mantles o’er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea’s torm it glows 

And mingles with the living fnows. 

‘he Rofe diftils a healing balm, 

The beating pulfe of pain to calm ; 
Preferves the cold inured clay, 

And mocks the veftige of decay. 

And when at length, in paie decline, 

Its florid beauties fade and pine, 

Sweet as in youth its balmy breath 
Diffufes odour e’en in death ! 

Oh ! whence could fuch a plant have {prung ? 
Attend—for thus the tale is fung :— 
When, humid from the filvery ftream 
Effuling beauty’s warmeft beam, 

Venus appear’d in flufhing hues, 
Mellow’d by ocean’s briny dews— 
When in the ftarry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove, 
Difclos’d the nymph of azure glance— 
The nymph who thakes the martial lance! 
Then, then in ftrange eventful hour, 

The earth produc’d an infant flower, 
Which fprung with blufhing tinctures dreft, 
And wanton’d o’er its parent’s breatt. 
The Gods beheld this brilliant birth, 
And hail’d the Rofe—the boon of earth ! 
With ne¢tar drops, a ruby tide, 

The fweetlv-orient buds they dyed, 

And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who fheds the teeming vine ; 
And bade them on the fpangled thorn 


; : Jey 
Expand their bofoms to the morn . 


——— o- 


FROM THE N. Y. EVENING POST. 





TO THE VIOLET. 
Little modeft, fairy flow’r, 
Smiling as the dawn of May, 
Proudly own thy one bright hour, 
Gaily flaunt thy life away : 


Little boafter, where, oh where : 
Are the tints that glow’d fo bright ! 

Damp with death the dewy air 
Froze them in the tears of night § 


So, the world’s ungen’rous {corn 
Blights each hope that Fancy gave ; 

So, the heart, indignant, torn, 
Shrouds it in the filent grave ! 





LAURA. 
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EPITAPH 
ON EDWARD PURDON. 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from mifery freed, 
Who long was a bookfeller’s hack i, 
He led fuch a horrible life in this world, 
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I don’t think he’ll wifh to come back. 












